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COMMISSION REPORTS 
ON FAR EAST AFFAIR 


Results of Lytton Inquiry into Man- 
churian Dispute Made Public 
by League Council 


SUGGESTS WAYS OF SETTLEMENT 


Advises New Autonomous Gov- 
ernment Under Chinese 
Sovereignty 


On the morning of September 29 the 
State Department in Washington received 
a tightly sealed package. It came from 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
in Geneva with the request that its con- 
tents remain unpublished until October 2. 
In deference to the wishes of the League 
the State Department scrupulously re- 
frained from breaking the seal until the 
day appointed. Then, early Sunday morn- 
ing several officials gathered in the office 
of Stanley K. Hornbeck, chief of the 
Far Eastern Division. The package was 
opened, and the Lytton report on Man- 
churia was bared to official and public 
inspection. 

IMPORTANCE 

The event was a far more important 
one than this simple ceremony would in- 
dicate. The report had been long and 
anxiously awaited. It marked a crucial 
stage in the months of negotiation between 
the West and the East to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Japan and China. It was the first 
attempt to get at the real facts in the case. 
What really happened? Was Japan justi- 
fied in going into Manchuria? Does she 
really control the new state of Manchukuo? 
Where has she been right and where has 
she been wrong? ‘To what extent was 
China to blame? How should the whole 
affair be settled? 

All these questions may be answered af- 
ter the facts and suggestions contained in 
the Lytton report are examined. It is on the 
basis of the findings of this commission of 
five men—Lord Lytton of Great Britain, 
Major General Frank McKoy of the 
United States, General Henri Edouard 
Claudel of France, Count Luigi Aldro- 
vandi-Marescotti of Italy and Dr. Heinrich 
Schnee of Germany—that the League of 
Nations will make its decision in the con- 
troversy which has flared up between 
Japan and China. This, however, will not 
take place until November 14 when the 
Council of the League meets in special 
session to consider the report. The Coun- 
cil agreed to allow six weeks to elapse 
after publication of the document in order 
to give Japan time to study it and draft 
a reply. The Japanese have already an- 
nounced their dissatisfaction and state that 
they will not accept its conclusions and 
will withdraw from the League if that 
body adopts the report of its commission. 
The situation, thus, is serious and unless 
Japan reverses its position it seems that 
the League will lose an important member. 
However, much may happen in six weeks 
and the outlook at that time may be far 
different from what it is now. At present, 
we can only examine the contents of this 
all-important report. 

The document contains 100,000 words of 
inquiry and suggestion. It is divided into 
ten chapters, the first eight of which are 
devoted to.an investigation of the case 
and the last two to conclusions and sug- 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Political Campaign 


Overshadows 


Events 


Listed in Chronology for September 


September 1. Mayor James J. Walker 
of New York resigned. 

September 2. The Mexican cabinet re- 
signed. Joseph V. McKee became the 
new mayor of New York. 

September 4. General Abelardo Rod- 
riguez became the new president of Mexico. 

September 6. General Kurt von Schlei- 
cher, German defense minister, declared 
that Germany would not yield in the mat- 
ter of equal armaments privileges. 

September 7. Striking farmers in Iowa 
clashed with deputy sheriffs in the vicinity 
of Sioux City. 

September 12. Elections held in Maine 
resulted in a Democratic victory, a Demo- 
cratic governor and two Democratic con- 
gressmen being elected. The American 
Legion convention opened at Portland, 
Oregon. Chancellor Franz von Papen dis- 
solved the German Reichstag. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt started his 8,900-mile cam- 
paign tour across the country. 

September 13. Carlos Davila, head of 
the Chilean government, was forced to 
resign from office by his political foes. 

September 14. President Hoover issued 
a statement warning the Legion conven- 
tion that he was strongly opposed to cash 
payment of the bonus at this time. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt outlined his agriculture re- 
lief program in an address at Topeka, 
Kansas. Japan extended formal recogni- 
tion to the government of Manchukuo in 
spite of protests from China and many 
neutral nations. 

September 15. The president's unem- 
ployment relief committee met in Wash- 


ington and outlined plans for the coming 
winter. The American Legion passed a 
resolution demanding immediate cash pay- 
ment of the bonus and one demanding im- 
mediate repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Germany informed the world that 
she would withdraw from the disarmament 
conference if her demand for equality 
were not recognized. 

September 17. Roosevelt’s second major 
speech of the campaign tour was delivered 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. He discussed the 
railroad problem. The von Papen govern- 
ment of Germany fixed November 6 as 
the date for the new Reichstag elections. 

September 18. Great Britain refused to 
back Germany’s plea for arms equality. 

September 20. Mahatma Gandhi began 
a “fast unto death” in sign of protest 
against the British plan of government for 
India. In a formal statement President 
Hoover expressed the hope that Germany 
would not withdraw from the arms confer- 
ence. Two million farmers of the middle- 
western states were urged to renew the 
farm strike and keep their products from 
the markets, 

September 21. Governor Roosevelt 
urged strict regulation of electric power 
companies in a speech at Portland, Oregon. 

September 22. Leaders of railway un- 
ions urged President Hoover to use his in- 
fluence in preventing a further reduction 
in wages. 

September 25. Catalonia became a semi- 
independent state according to a law 
passed by the Spanish Cortes. Venizelos 

(Concluded on page 3) 


_ Problem pressing for solution. 


COOLIDGE GROUP TO 
STUDY RAIL PROBLEM 


Request for Survey Made by Institu- 
tions Having Funds Invested 
in Railroads 


PROBLEM OF CONCERN TO ALL 


Workers, Insurance Policy-Hold- 
ers, Depositors, Other In- 
dustries Affected 


Once more the problem of the railroads 
has come to the front. Two recent events 
have made it stand out as a grave national 
The first 
was the appointment of a commission, 
headed by Calvin Coolidge, and composed 
of Alfred E. Smith, former governor of 
New York, Bernard M. Baruch, nationally 
known financier, Alexander Legge, ‘former 
chairman of the Farm Board, and Clark 
Howell, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. 
The second event has been the controversy 
over wage cuts resulting in a request by 
President Hoover that the railroad com- 
panies postpone action on a proposed re- 
duction of 20 per cent until the end of 
the year. 


COOLIDGE COMMISSION 


The Coolidge Commission was appointed 
not by the government or by the railroads 
but by a large group of institutions di- 
rectly interested in the financial stability 
of the roads. Twenty-four insurance com- 
panies, an association of savings banks, 
four universities, banks engaged in the 
business of investing money for their 
clients, and other financial institutions 
made the request. All these organizations 
have money tied up in the railroads. They 
have bought rail bonds. They fear that 
their money will be lost because these 
bonds have been falling in value. 

The creation of the Coolidge Committee 
is therefore the result of united action on 
the part of investors. Its duty will be to 
survey the entire railroad situation, de- 
termine what is the matter with the roads, 
what should be done to assist them, and 
recommend action by the government. 
Research experts will go to the bottom of 
the problem in a study which will take 
several months. 

It is only natural that these institutions 
should want to have something done about 
the railroad problem. They are confronted 
with no imaginary danger. The price of 
rail stocks and bonds has declined dras- 
tically during the past three years. Before 
the recent upturn in the price of shares, 
railway stocks, on the average, had de- 
clined 60 per cent in value since the first 
of the year. Compared with 1931, the 
decline was more than 80 per cent. A 
share of railroad stock which was selling 
for $100 a year ago, was worth less than 
$20 in June of this year. This decline 
alone meant a depreciation of almost $5,- 
000,000,000 to people who had purchased 
the shares. Bonds, too, have dropped in 
price, although not so drastically. Many of 
them are worth only half as much as the 
purchase price. 

Of course, this crisis is not new. There 
is little doubt that many of the railroad 
companies would have gone into bank- 
ruptcy months ago if the government had 
not stepped in and bolstered them up. 
With the organization of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, funds were made 
available to the roads, to the insurance 
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companies and banks which had invested 
money in railway securities. This eased 
the situation. It prevented a serious col- 
lapse. 

But it did not solve the problem. Many 
of the roads have continued to operate at 
a loss. In fact, the net income month 
after month has been only one-half or 
three-fourths as great as in 1931. And in 
1931 conditions were bad enough. The 
total revenue for that year showed a de- 
cline of more than 20 per cent over 1930, 
also a year of depression, 


THOSE AFFECTED 


Bearing this general trend in mind, it 
is easy to understand how the people of 
the nation are affected. Few, indeed, are 
those whose welfare does not in some de- 
gree depend upon the prosperity of the 
railroads. First of all, there are the 
workers. No industry in this country, with 
the sole exception of agriculture, employs 
so many men as the railway industry. The 
combined payroll goes to 1,500,000 peo- 
ple. The workers and their families bring 
the total number of those whose bread 
and butter depend upon railway wages up 
to more than 6,000,000. 

These millions, however, make up only 
a fraction of those indirectly concerned. 
Life insurance companies have purchased 
more than $3,000,000,000 worth of rail- 
road bonds. The companies have bought 
bonds with money paid as insurance pre- 
miums by approximately 50,000,000 people. 
Now, these policy-holders are safe only so 
long as the companies with which they are 
insured are.in a sound condition. If the 
railway. bonds become worthless, the in- 
surance companies are in danger of not 
being able to pay their obligations to their 
clients. This accounts for the direct in- 
terest of the twenty-four insurance com- 
panies which have requested the investi- 
gation of railroads. 

It also accounts for the interest of the 
savings and commercial banks which have 
invested another $3,000,000,000 in railway 
securities. The number of depositors in 
the savings banks alone is 13,000,000, not 
including those having deposits in com- 
mercial banking institutions. Then, there 
are the charity organizations, the univer- 
sities, the trust companies, the fire insur- 
ance companies and many others which 
hold in their vaults rail securities amount- 
ing to $1,500,000,000. These organizations 
have invested their money with the roads 
for the purpose of making money—the in- 
terest paid by the roads. Now that the 
roads are in danger of not making ex- 
penses, the investors are threatened not 
only with the loss of interest but also the 
loss of the sums originally lent. 

Bonds make up a little more than half 
of all railway securities. The rest are 
stocks, distributed among nearly 1,000,000 
investors. Company after company has 
been obliged to tell its stockholders that 
it cannot pay dividends, or interest on the 
money invested. This has caused a shrivel- 
ing of income to the investors. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Nor do the workers and the investors 
make up the whole group affected by the 
railroads. The prosperity of countless 
other industries is closely linked to that of 
the roads. When things are going well 
with the railroads, they purchase 20 per 
cent of the steel production, 25 per cent 
of the bituminous coal, 20 per cent of the 
lumber and fuel oil. The railroads must 
purchase in the neighborhood of 50,000 
different articles. In their present straits, 
they are unable to continue such heavy 
purchases. They have cut them almost in 
two. Hence, the steel companies, the coal 
mines, the lumber yards and many other 
industries have had to cut production and 
lay off workers. 

The railroads have used this as one 
method of meeting their crisis. They have 
cut down expenses by purchasing less. 
They have spent less on new equipment 
and on repairing and maintaining tracks. 
They have also cut costs by reducing 
wages. In January of this year, the rail- 
way labor unions agreed to accept a 10 
per cent cut to be effective until February 
1, 1933. The various companies have also 
cut expenses by laying off hundreds of 


thousands of workers and by putting 
others on a part-time basis. The salaries 
of officials, according to a report made by 
the lines to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a few months ago, have been re- 
duced on an average of from 10 to 60 per 
cent. 

The cause of the present state of affairs 
is, of course, partly due to the depression. 
Railroads do business when there are 
things or people to be transported. The 
hauling of raw materials to the factories, 
of manufactured goods to the markets, of 
foodstuffs to the cities, and of people from 
one city to another makes it possible for 
the railroads to operate profitably. The 


years preceding the depression. Then, 
the airplane made its appearance. People 
began to fly in order to save time. The 


increase of air travel during the past five 
or six years has been phenomenal. In 
1926 less than 6,000 people were carried 
by air. In 1930, the number had jumped 
to more than 400,000. These new com- 
petitors in the passenger traffic before the 
depression meant that the roads received 
$414,000,000 less from passengers in 1929 
than they did in 1920. 


FREIGHT 


In the matter of freight, no such de- 
cline is evident. On the contrary, the 
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depression has stopped a large part of this 
demand. The first cause of the plight, 
therefore, is the general decline in busi- 
ness and, in that respect, the railroads are 
suffering like every other industry in the 
country. 

But there is one aspect of the railway 
problem differing widely from that of al- 
most every other industry except agri- 
culture. Long before 1929, the railroads 
were laboring under adverse conditions. 
This was particularly manifested in their 
passenger service. Whereas the roads 
might have been expected to increase their 
revenue from carrying passengers during 
the period from 1920 to 1929, this revenue 
was as a matter of fact declining. In 
1929, there was less travel by rail than in 
any year since 1909, and the dropping 
off between 1920 and 1929 was about one- 
third. 

COMPETITION 

This decline had nothing to do with the 
depression. Rather it was the direct re- 
sult of new forms of transportation. With 
more than 20,000,000 private automobiles 
in the country, people were traveling by 
motor instead of by rail. The motor bus 
made its appearance and began to cut into 
the passenger business of the railroad. The 
number of buses in the field increased 
more than 800 per cent during the ten 


revenue derived from the hauling of 
freight was greater in 1929 than in 1920. 
But the appearance of new forms of com- 
petition was a menace to the roads. Motor 
trucks began to carry everything from 
livestock to household goods from city to 
city and from coast to coast. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal made it more 
economical for manufacturers to trans- 
port their goods across the continent by 
water than by rail. Other waterways, such 
as those in the Mississippi River region, 
in New York state and in the area of the 
Great Lakes, cut into the business of the 
railroads. Pipe lines instead of railway 
tanks were being used to carry petroleum 
and gasoline. Electric transmission lines 
connected the generating plants and the 
consuming public, thus reducing the busi- 
ness of the railroads in transporting coal 
for the manufacture of electrical power. 
Finally, the airplane became a carrier of 
mail and freight. Millions of dollars in 
revenue were thus diverted from the rail- 
roads to the airline companies. 

Perhaps the most important figures in 
connection with the present railroad prob- 
lem are those which compare the traffic 
handled by the roads with that handled 
by other means of transportation. A few 
years ago, the railroads handled about 
90 per cent of the total. Now, they handle 


only about three-fourths. The inland 
waterways and the Great Lakes are the 
greatest competitors, handling about 15 
per cent of the total. Motor competition, 
airplanes and pipe lines make up the rest. 


DIFFICULTIES 


The peculiar advantages enjoyed by 
these new means of transportation have 
worked to the detriment of the railroads. 
The improvement of roads made it pos- 
sible for trucks and buses to penetrate 
areas formerly reserved to the railways. 
Freedom from the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion which the roads are obliged to pay 
has made possible a cheaper service. The 
taxpayers (including the railroads) had 
been called upon to provide more than 
$10,000,000,000 for highways by the end 
of 1929. Those who use the highways 
(trucks, private motors and buses) have 
contributed but 40 per cent of this cost 
through gasoline and other taxes. These 
competitors thus enjoy a subsidy from the 
government which tends to make the rail- 
roads’ task of competing more difficult. 
They must build their own roads, pay for 
their upkeep, and in addition pay taxes. 
The users of the inland waterways enjoy 
an advantage similar to that of the truck 
and bus owner. Taxpayers have contrib- 
uted and continue to contribute to the 
building and maintenance of these chan- 
nels of transportation. 

It will be the task of the Coolidge Com- 
mission to delve into these, and other 
aspects of the problem. How shall the 
railroads be put back on a sound footing? 
Shall it be by scrapping the lines which 
are no longer able to pay for themselves? 
Shall it be by further reductions in sal- 
aries and wages? Shall it be by putting 
the competitors—trucks, buses and boats 
—under strict government regulation? Or, 
shall the problem be met by widespread 
consolidations of lines, cutting overhead 
expenses, duplicate lines, and affording bet- 
ter management? Finally, shall the gov- 
ernment combine all the nation’s transpor- 
tation into one system and supervise its 
activities? These are a few of the ques- 
tions which will have to be met before any 
permanent solution of the railroad question 
may be found. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
gestions. The report is complete in every 
detail. It is full of historical background 
and carefully traces the events in the 
present dispute. It has been hailed as 
impartial, scholarly and sound. It may 
be summarized as follows: 


THE INQUIRY 


China is a nation in evolution. Its 
present development is not unlike that of 
Japan in the early years of her modern 
era. But China has a much more difficult 
and complicated problem than had Japan. 
The Chinese government has been con- 
stantly troubled by war lords fighting 
against the central government. Wide- 
spread banditry has been a disturbing fac- 
tor. These, however, are no longer such a 
menace to the government. In their place 
a new force has crept in. Since 1921 
communism has been making great strides 
in China. The system now prevails in 
many sections and is an actual rival of the 
national government. 

The effect of all this internal turmoil 
has been to keep China in a state of 
perpetual disorganization. The lawlessness 
which has characterized the country has 
made it very difficult for foreigners at- 
tempting to do business in China. Japan, 
which has the greatest interest in China, 
has been the particular one to suffer and 
has many times been obliged to intervene 
in order to protect her rights. The Chinese 
have bitterly resented this action. Prior to 
September, 1931, relations between the two 
countries became steadily worse until a 
conflict became inevitable. The report 
continues: 


The origin of hostilities in September, 1931, 
is traced primarily to the slaying of Captain 
Nakamura of the Japanese Army in an out- 
of-the-way region of Manchuria in mid- 
summer of 1931. He was shot by Chinese 
soldiers. The slaying resulted in diplomatic 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Argentina, Foremost South American Republic, 
Re-joins League of Nations 





Most of the foreign news which we read 
relates to the countries of Europe. Not 
so very often is our attention called to our 
neighbors who live south of us. There 
has, for example, been a great deal of 
speculating as to whether Germany or 
Japan or Italy may resign from the League 
of Nations. Not much attention was given 
to the news that Argentina, after having 
been out of the League for several years, 
had decided to go back. 

The Argentine Republic is rejoining the 
League of Nations this fall, however, and 
in doing so is making a declaration which 
should be interesting to the people of the 
United States. It makes a declaration 
about the Monroe Doctrine. The Chamber 
of Deputies in Argentina, in passing the 
resolution instructing the government to 
reénter the League, declared that it should 
go back with a reservation. This reser- 
vation provides that Argentina does not 
recognize the Monroe Doctrine as a re- 
gional agreement such as is referred to in 
Article XXI of the League constitution. 

Let us see just what this means. The 
framers of the constitution, or Covenant, 
of the League, in order to satisfy the 
United States, which was then thought of 
as a probable member, included in the 
constitution a provision that “nothing in 
this Covenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements 
such as treaties of arbitration, or regional 
understandings like the Monroe Doctrine 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” 
In other words, the League recognized the 
right of the United States to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

But that is just what Argentina does 
not recognize. The Chamber of Deputies 
declares that the Monroe Doctrine is not 
a regional understanding. It is not an 
agreement among nations, but a declara- 
tion of policy by one nation, the United 
States. The Argentines agree that the 
Monroe Doctrine served a purpose in its 
time in helping the countries of the Amer- 
icas to maintain independence; but like 
many other peoples in the western hem- 
isphere, the people of Argentina do not 
think it is necessary any more. Further- 
more, they do not like to see the United 
States assuming the position as self- 
appointed guardian of the western hemi- 
sphere. The feeling of suspicion toward 
the United States may be due to the fact 
that the people of our country and those 
of South American nations such as Ar- 
gentina, do not know very much about 
each other. Our interest is in Europe and 
their interest is in Europe, and we remain 
strangers to each other. It is well, then, 
to take a glance at Argentina to see some- 
thing of what the country and its people 
are like. 


Argentina is about a third the size of 
the United States and has a population 
almost as great as that of the state of 
New York. Industrially it is by far the 
strongest nation of South America. About 
one-fifth of the people live in Buenos 
Aires, the capital, which is a city of about 
2,000,000, a highly cultured, beautiful city 
which has been termed “the Paris of the 
western hemisphere.” About a _ million 
more of the people live in cities of con- 
siderable size, and most of the rest of the 
population dwell on the plains and ranges 
of the interior. The people are almost 
wholly of European descent, most of them 
being Italian or Spanish. 


The chief occupation is agriculture. Ar- 
gentina has become a serious competitor 
of the United States in the production of 
wheat and cattle. There are great exports 
of meat and wheat and hides. There are 
not many manufacturing cities. Hence 
there is not a large class of business and 
professional men. Agriculture and graz- 
ing is carried on mainly by the large 
ranch rather than the small farm system. 
Accordingly we do not find in Argentina 
a large middle class. There is a small, 
aristocratic, highly educated group from 
which come the officials and the leaders 
of the nation. And then there are large 
numbers of laborers and plainsmen. The 
people of Argentina look to Europe as 
their homeland and they regard the Euro- 
pean nations, rather than the United 
States, as the seat of culture. Many who 
belong to the better educated classes con- 
sider themselves higher in the cultural 
scale than are the people of the United 
States. They are inclined to think of the 
United States as a nation of traders, for 
it is the commercial element from this 
country with whom they come into con- 
tact. 

About 60 per cent of the people of Argen- 
tina are able to read and write. This figure 
is considerably lower than that of the United 
States. A smaller proportion of the people 
go to high schools and to colleges than in 
our country, though there are a number of 
very good universities. The people are 
musically inclined and, according to Henry 
K. Norton, who writes very interestingly 
of the Argentines in “The Coming of 
South America,” a large proportion of 
the people of this South American re- 
public play some kind of musical instru- 
ment, or sing—a larger proportion than 
would be found in the United States. 
The government is patterned after that of 
the United States and it has been more 
stable than that of most of the South 
American countries, though there was a 
revolution last fall. The overturn of the 
government at that time was due mainly 
to unrest because of the depression. 
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was victorious in general elections held in 
Greece. A progressive league, headed by 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
was organized for the purpose of cam- 
paigning for the Roosevelt-Garner ticket. 

September 26. President Hoover re- 
quested railway presidents to defer action 
on the proposed wage cut until the end 
of the year. Mahatma Gandhi ended his 
fast after an agreement had been reached 
between the various elements of Hindu- 
ism and the British government. 

September 28. President Hoover de- 
clared a 75 per cent moratorium on loans 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
to grain farmers. Three members of the 
British cabinet resigned after sharp disa- 
greement with the majority over the ques- 
tion of tariffs. 

September 29. In his Sioux City address, 
Governor Roosevelt denounced the Repub- 
lican tariff policy. 
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AGRICULTURE IS ARGENTINA’S eee INDUSTRY. THE EXPORT OF WOOL IS ONE OF THE IMPORTANT ITEMS IN 


R TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 





Railroads expect Calvin Coolidge to tell 
them what’s wrong with their business. Only 
possible answer seems to be that not enough 
persons choose to ride by train. 

—Omaha Wortpv-HErRALp 





Well, you’d never think there was such a 
thing as a wheat surplus if you took a good 
look at the bread in a drug store sandwich. 

—JUDGE 





There is one thing about listening to polit- 
ical speeches on the radio. It makes you 
think that the announcers and crooners aren’t 
such bad fellows after all. —LIFE 





College professor urges graduates to travel. 
Unnecessary advice in these days when it’s 
a long way between jobs. 

—Bloomington PANTAGRAPH 





A deep meaning often lies in old customs. 
—Schiller 





Woman 101 years old has never seen an 
auto—head-line. Maybe that’s the reason she 
is 101. —Altlanta JouRNAL 





One job calling for resourcefulness is that 
of making gratifying reports daily to Presi- 
dential candidates. —New York Sun 

Everything depends on environment. If 
Ajax lived today he would probably be a 
traffic cop or an apartment-house doorman. 

—New York Heratp-TrisuNE 





If, as scientists claim, there are no angles 
in space the fellows out there must have an 
easy time with their geometry. 

—Philadelphia INQut1RER 





No rich men ever leaves any money to the 
Electoral College. 
—New York Heratp-TrIBuNE 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Abelardo Rodriguez 
(a-bay-lar’do—a as in art, ay aS in gay, o as 
in go; ro-dree’gayth—o as in go, ay as in gay, 
th as in thing), Lytton (lit’en—i as in hit), 
Henri Edouard Claudel (ahn-ree ay-doo-ard’ 
clo-del’—o as in go), Luigi Aldrovandi-Mar- 
escotti (loo-e’gee—g as in gem; al-dro-vahn’- 
dee—a as in altitude; mar-es-kot’tee, a as in 
art, o as in go), Heinrich Schnee (hine’rikh 
—second i as in hit; schnay—ay as in gay), 
Boqueron (bo-kay-ron’—o as in go, ay as in 
gay), Sao Paulo (sow pow’lo—ow as in cow), 
Leticia (lay-tee’se-a), Lima (lee’ma—a as in 
final), Leopold Ruiz y Flores (lay’o-pold’; 
roo-eeth’ ee flor’es—o as in or). 
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HOW DEMOCRACY WORKS 


You have probably heard of the political 
orator who exclaimed, “These are my peo- 
ple. I am their leader. I must follow 
them!” It is, of course, amusing to think 
of applying the term “leader” to one who 
follows the masses instead of guiding them. 
And yet, that is what our so-called polit- 
ical leaders usually do. We cannot expect 
candidates for office to point the way to- 
ward courses of action which the people 
do not already approve. That is done now 
and then by a really great statesman, but 
the names of great statesmen do not ap- 
pear on every ballot. The ordinary can- 
didate whether he is running for the state 
legislature or for the presidency of the 
United States, advocates policies which, in 
his opinion, have already met with popu- 
lar approval. The candidate is trying to 





secure the votes of half 
or more of all the peo- 
ple. He says things 
which will please them. 
He appeals for mass 
support and so he puts 
himself in the position 
of the average man and 
talks as he thinks the 
average man would talk, 
if he had the gift of a 
glib tongue. There is not 
much use to lament this 
situation. It is simply 
the way things are and 
it is more profitable for 
us to inquire where we 
can find real leadership, 
when we do not find it 
among those who are in 
control of our political 
parties. 

We find it, as a mat- 
ter of fact, outside the 
ranks of politicians. Men 
who are not running for 
office and who do not 
intend to run for office 
speak their minds freely. 
Intelligent people who 
are capable of thinking 
about public problems 
listen to these leaders and 
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says Theodor Seibert in “Red Russia,” “they have two years of training in the twentieth 
and twenty-first years of their lives, five years with the colors, from the age of 22 to 26, and thirteen years in 
. according to army regulations, women, too, can serve under arms.” 








they themselves express 
opinions and help in their own communities 
to mold public opinion. As a result of this 
opinion building, which goes on quite inde- 
penent of political campaigns, progressive 
programs become popular. The minds of 
the people are prepared for new things— 
for upward steps. Then the politicians, 
sensing this public demand for action, fall 
in line and put into effect the things which 
the people have come to demand. That 
is the way of democracy. 

An illustration, both of the weakness of 
party candidates as leaders and of the pos- 
sibility of leadership outside the realm of 
party politics, is furnished by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who, in address- 
ing the students of Columbia University a 
few days ago, made this statement: 


The three chief obstacles to relieving the de- 
pression in the United States, to reducing un- 
employment, to providing markets for agri- 
culture and industry, and to giving stimulus 
to commerce and transportation, are precisely 
the subjects which our political organizations 
and their candidates for office, with here and 
there an exception, will either not discuss at 
all or will discuss only in meaningless plati- 
tudes. These are, first, the re-study and re- 
duction of the so-called intergovernmental 
war debts; second, the barriers put to inter- 
national trade of every kind by high and vex- 
atious tariffs and by administrative regula- 
tions, and third, the questions relating to 
the adequacy of the basis of the world’s 
monetary systems under present-day condi- 
tions. Consideration of each one of these 
questions and action upon it is essential to 
recovery from the depression, but since each 
one of the three questions divides the elec- 
torate across nominal party lines, not one of 
them finds a serious place in our current 
political discussions. Instead of tackling 
realities we are actually endeavoring to return 
to prosperity by elaborate processes of bor- 
rowing and redistribution of credit, which in- 
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National Straw Vote 
For Schools 


_ The publications of the Civic Education Service are conduct- 
ing a national poll in the schools this week to determine the 
choice of high school students for the presidency. 
find here the names of the different candidates. 
in the square opposite the name of the candidate whom you 
prefer. ‘Then cut out the blank and hand it in to your teacher 
immediately. If you do not wish to deface the paper by cutting 
out the blank, you may copy the names on a sheet of paper, 
vote for your preference and hand in the paper. 
will collect, count the ballots and send the results to us. 
shall publish them before election. 
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volve both a new strain upon the nation’s 
own credit and resources and issuance of new 
obligations which the taxpayer must some 
time find a way to repay. What will be said 
of all this by the historian of the future, one 
hesitates to imagine! 


A PICTURE OF RUSSIA 


Theodor Seibert, a German newspa- 
per man who has spent a great deal of 
time in Russia, has written a very read- 
able and apparently realistic account of 
what is actually going on in the land of 
the Soviets. It is called “Red Russia” 
(New York: Century Company. $3.00). 
Mr. Seibert does not philosophize a great 
deal. One does not feel that his purpose 
is either to praise or to condemn the 
Communist experiment, but rather to ex- 
plain what conditions are. How are elec- 
tions conducted in Russia? To what ex- 
tent is the country democratic? What is 
the Communist party? To what extent is 
Who are really the rulers? 
What has happened to the church and to 
religion? What is the attitude of the 
state toward family life and how do fam- 
ilies actually live? What are the housing 
conditions? What about education in Rus- 
sia? What about the courts and the ad- 
ministration of justice? And what is the 
Five Year Plan and to what extent is it 
being realized? It is such questions as 
these which the author answers in a clear 
and apparently unbiased way. 

One gains an impression from this book 
that the conditions of life are dreadfully 
hard in Russia. In Moscow, for example, 
one family per room is the prevailing rule. 
“The Russian urban dwelling of today is 
no longer a home,” says Mr. Seibert. 
“Only for the lowest strata of the popula- 
tion, for persons who were accustomed to 
living under such conditions, is it any- 
thing more than a lair. All the others 
waste their time and outweary their nerv- 
ous systems in a vain attempt to escape 
the discomforts of an unduly crowded life 
in common with its inevitable quarrels—of 
an existence in which the orderly are mo- 
lested by the disorderly, the civilized by 
the uncivilized, the healthy by the sick, 
and those who would fain lead quiet lives 
by the rowdy.” And yet, of course, there 
is aspiration and idealism in Russia, as the 
rulers of the state undertake to build a new 
society in which poverty and insecurity 
and social injustice will be abolished. 


AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


“Lonely America—One Against the 
World” (New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50) is the title of Lothrop Stoddard’s 
new book, and it raises such a sharp issue 
of public policy that it demands some con- 
sideration. Mr. Stoddard’s position is 
about as follows: The American people, or 
many of them, are inspired by a vague 
sense of international good-will. They 


want peace and are willing to sacrifice na- 
tional interests for it. But this is a very 
foolish attitude, for the people of the 
other nations have not renounced war in 
their own minds. They expect wars and 
are preparing for them, and they all de- 
spise the United States and the American 
people. We are therefore in a dangerous 
position and it is made doubly dangerous 
because, while we vaguely desire peace, we 
insist upon policies such as tariff legisla- 
tions which are injurious to other nations 
and are highly provocative. The way to 
real security, therefore, is to be realistic, 
to realize our dangers and to prepare for 
them, first by an international policy which 
safeguards our own interests; second, by 
maintaining a strong navy; and third, by 
maintaining a strong army. 


Mr. Stoddard is, of course, advising that we 
turn our backs upon all the visions we have 
had of a peaceful world and that we accept 
the old principle that security must come 
through military power. There are many 
people who question whether any nation 
can maintain itself in security against the 
rest of the world by force. It may rea- 
sonably be argued that if it comes to a 
matter of physical power the rest of the 
world is too strong for any nation, and 
that the best hope for peace and security 
is therefore to bring about codperation 
with other nations, modifying those _ poli- 
cies which are hurtful to neighboring coun- 
tries. Military victory in 1918 did not 
give the victors security. France had her 
opponent at her mercy and yet France does 
not feel secure. There is another point 
which is open to question. Is it true 
that all the peace lovers of the world live 
in the United States? Are there not those 
in other countries who are working as con- 
sistently as we are for honest and whole- 
hearted codperation with other peoples? 


TOWARD CO-OPERATION 


Foreign Affairs, a quarterly magazine 
published by the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, celebrates its tenth anniversary with 
the October 1932 number. It is devoted 
to an examination of problems which af- 
fect the relations of nations. It is built 
upon a theory quite different from that 
which serves as a basis for Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s work. The editors assume that in- 
ternational codperation is possible and de- 
sirable. The articles published by the mag- 
azine are explanatory, however, rather than 
argumentative. The October 1932 number 
contains articles by eminent authorities of 
such problems as economic nationalism, 
progress toward disarmament, the successes 
and failures of the League of Nations, the 
work of the World Court, the problem of 
reconciliation between Germany and France, 
war debts, the Japanese-Chinese dispute, 
and changes in the attitudes of the Latin 
Americans. 
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The Story of the Week 


Hoover States Republican Case; Smith and Roosevelt Patch 
Differences; Britain Seeks Conference; Church 
and State Clash in Mexico 


HE presidential campaign took on a 

somewhat different color last week as 
a result of President Hoover’s fighting 
speech at Des Moines, Iowa. This speech 
may be said to have opened the intensive 
and hard-fought period of the campaign. 
Mr. Hoover assumed a particularly en- 
ergetic and vigorous attitude. He explained 
the work of the administration, and then 
he took the offensive and rebuked the 
Democrats for the program the Demo- 
cratic majority of the House of Represen- 
tatives undertook to carry out last winter. 


The most effective feature of the presi- 
dent’s address—and unquestionably it was 
effective—was the recounting of the efforts 
of his administration to combat the de- 
pression. He said many people in their 
discouragement say that conditions could 
not be worse than they are. He then added 
that not only could conditions be much 
worse, but that there was a serious threat 
a year ago that they would be absolutely 
chaotic. He said that at one time it ap- 
peared that within two weeks we would be 
driven off the gold standard. ‘That, he 
declared would have been disastrous, be- 
cause if the paper dollars in circulation 
had no longer been backed by gold they 
would have declined in value. People 
would have received this depreciated pa- 
per money in payment for their products 
and their services and yet, he said, most 
debt contracts are written so as to provide 
that the debts must be paid in gold. If we 
were off the gold standard it would take an 
increasing number of paper dollars to buy 
a gold dollar. The result would be that 
debtors would be ruined and that a large 
share of the corporations of the country 
would be thrown into bankruptcy. He 
gave the impression that it was through 
the vigorous action taken by his admin- 
istration that this catastrophe was avoided. 


President Hoover defended the tariff 
with vigor and insisted that a breaking 
down of the tariff wall, such as the Demo- 
crats propose, would lead to the flooding 
of this country with foreign products so 
that our prices would fall further. An- 
other of his contentions was that the 
Democratic majority of the House showed 
itself to be extravagant, that it favored the 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus, that it 
stood in the way of governmental econo- 
mies. His conclusion was that if the Dem- 
ocratic policies, as illustrated by the ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, 
were carried out, the gold standard would 
again be in danger, the country’s credit 
would fail, it would no longer be able to 
give support to weakened industries and 
the country would be plunged back into 
the depression which, under Republican 


guidance, is being effectively checked. 

Iowa is an agricultural state and has 
lately seen much unrest among the farm- 
ers. The president consequently ad- 
dressed much of what he had to say to 
the farmers. He developed a twelve-point 
program of farm relief. In brief, he 
stands for a continuation of the tariff on 
farm products, of the encouragement of 
collective marketing by the farmers, and of 
other measures which the administration 
has undertaken. In addition, he proposes 
to change the laws. governing land banks 
so that they may come to the aid of the 
farmers and help them to prevent mort- 
gage foreclosures. 


a 


T THE very time that President 

Hoover was addressing the voters of 
the nation from Des Moines, Iowa, a 
dramatic thing was happening in Albany, 
New York. The Democratic state con- 
vention was in progress and there appeared 
on the platform together Governor Roose- 
velt, the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency, and former governor Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate in 1928, 
who had thus far failed to give active sup- 
port to the Roosevelt cause. Relations be- 
tween Roosevelt and Smith, former 
friends, have been strained. It was a sig- 
nificant thing, therefore, when Smith ap- 
proached Roosevelt on the platform and, 
extending his hand, said, “How are you, 
old potato?” He and 
Roosevelt were united 
in the support of 
Lieutenant Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman 
for the Democratic 
nomination for gov- 
ernor of New York, 
and Mr. Lehman was 
nominated. 

In making the 
speech in which he 
placed the name of 
Mr. Lehman in nom- 
ination, former Gov- 
ernor Smith dis- 
cussed national politics and came out 
strongly for the Democratic national 
ticket. He charged that the Hoover ad- 
ministration was not merely a victim of 
the depression. The negligence of the 
Republican administration, he said, had 
contributed to the progress of the depres- 
sion. Mr. Hoover and his associates did 
nothing during the summer of 1929, when 
falling prices clearly foreshadowed depres- 
sion. They did nothing during the first 
winter of depression but to stand about 
claiming “that everything was all right. 
They did nothing when disaster was 

threatened until forced to do so 
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by circumstances and by the in- 
sistence of political and business 
leaders. Such is the substance 
of Mr. Smith’s charge. He claims 
that the Hoover administration 
has failed in handling all the big 
problems of the day, such as 
foreign debts, the tariff, govern- 
mental reorganization, and water 
power development. 


Fm) 


HE negotiations over Ger- 

many’s demand for the right 
to armaments equality continued 
in a state of deadlock last week. 
Great Britain was trying to in- 
duce France and Germany to join 
in a conference for the purpose 
of considering the problem, some 
solution for which must be found 
if the disarmament conference is 
to reconvene with some prospect 








COMING OR GOING? 
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of success. Germany’s refusal 
to codperate with the conference 
unless her right to equality of 





armaments is recognized has cre- 
ated a difficulty which will be 
hard to surmount. France is un- 
alterably opposed to Germany’s 
plea, involving a change in the 
Versailles Treaty. Germany is 
determined to have armaments 
equality without the consent of 
other nations if necessary. Italy 
sides with Germany. Great 
Britain is between France and 
Germany, is sympathetic to 
Germany but sides with France. 

The latest British idea is to 
have France, Germany, Italy and 
herself join in a four-power con- 
ference to find a way out if pos- 
sible. She planned to have the 
United States attend through an 
official observer. When Britain 
approached Germany on the sub- 
ject she received the reply that 
Germany would consent to come 
to London for a conference, but, 
the nations must first recognize 
the principle that she is entitled 
to equality of treatment. And 
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when Britain turned to France 

she was told that France would attend the 
proposed conference but only for the pur- 
pose of “studying” the subject and only 
on the condition that the United States 
would attend as a nation interested in dis- 
armament. Thus, the British were faced 
with the task of reconciling French and 
German views on this most delicate of 
European problems. 


a a) 


HURCH and state in Mexico are again 

engaged in a bitter controversy. On 
September 30, Pope Pius XI of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church issued an encyclical 
violently attacking what he termed “wicked 
persecution” of Catholics in Mexico. The 
Mexican government promptly retaliated 
by issuing a warning that all Catholic 
Churches in Mexico would be seized if 
the attitude of the church, as brought out 
in the papal encyclical, should continue. 
President Abelardo Rodriguez vigorously 
condemned the statement from Rome as 
“insolent.” In addition, Archbishop Leo- 
pold Ruiz y Flores, apostolic delegate, was 
deported from the country. 

The dispute between church and state 
dates back to 1926. At that time, Presi- 
dent Calles signed a decree confiscating 
church property, calling for the dissolu- 
tion of religious orders and forbidding re- 
ligious education in the schools. This edict 
resulted in many disorders caused by 
Catholics who attempted by economic boy- 
cott to force the government to reverse its 
position. In 1928 General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, president-elect of Mexico was assas- 
sinated by a Catholic, all of which served 
to make matters worse. In 1929, through 
the efforts of Dwight Morrow, American 
ambassador, church and state came to 
terms. An agreement was signed and re- 
ligious education was permitted in the 
churches. But since then, the breach 
instead of healing has steadily widened. 
Last December the legislature passed a 
law restricting the number of priests to 
orie for every 50,000 inhabitants around 
Mexico City and in Lower California. The 
Pope complained against this measure and 
instructed priests to co-operate formally 
with the government but to continue their 
efforts to have the laws changed. 


a) 


EVERAL months ago, one of the most 

gigantic public utility companies in 
the country went into the hands of the 
receivers. It was the organization headed 
by Samuel Insull, Sr. It was a two bil- 
lion-dollar concern, controlling electric 
power companies in most of the states of 
the nation and in Canada. Millions of 
investors who had bought the shares of 
stock of this gigantic chain of companies 
found that their money was lost. 

But the matter did not drop there. The 
courts of Illinois—Chicago being the head- 
quarters of the organization—began an in- 
vestigation of the Insull activities. The 
first phase of the investigation has now 
been completed. A grand jury in Cook 


County, the county in which Chicago is 
located, last week indicted, or charged 
Samuel Insull and his brother, Martin, 
with dishonesty. The charge was that the 
two brothers had appropriated funds of 
two of the utility companies for their 
private use. More than a half billion dol- 
lars were said to have been taken by the 
brothers to pay for their private specula- 
tion on the stock market. 

Neither Samuel nor Martin Insull is in 
this country at the present time. Samuel 
is in Paris; Martin in Canada. But the 
state’s attorney who has been placed in 
charge of the case, John A. Swanson, has 
announced his determination to prosecute 
the brothers and furthermore to go more 
deeply into all the activities of the Insull 
companies. He has therefore requested 
the governor of Illinois, Louis L. Emmer- 
son, to take steps to force the return of 
the two Insull brothers to answer these 
charges. 


SL) 


T THE beginning of the month, only 

three South American countries were 
free from actual or threatening disturb- 
ances either within their own borders or 
with neighboring republics. The dispute 
between Paraguay and Bolivia, which has 
brought the two countries into armed con- 
flict in the region of the Gran Chaco, be- 
came more bitter as the Bolivians were 
determined to regain Fort Boqueron, re- 
cently captured by the Paraguayans. Hun- 
dreds of Bolivian men rushed to the 
recruiting offices to enlist for action in the 
Chaco. Thus, in spite of protests by the 
League of Nations Council and the neutral 
American nations, including the United 
States, this fifty-year-old dispute contin- 
ues unabated. 

In Brazil, peace was in sight. The civil 
war which has been carried on for three 
months virtually ended as the rebels of 
Sao Paulo signed an armistice. Prepara- 
tions were made for the opening of the 
ports of Sao Paulo which had been closed 
during the revolution. Exports of coffee, 
the principal crop of the country, were 
once more resumed although the govern- 
ment announced that only small quantities 
would be shipped immediately in order to 
prevent a drop in the price. 

Peru and Colombia were at odds over 
the city of Leticia, a Colombian city cap- 
tured by the Peruvians some time ago. 
The Peruvian legislature meeting at Lima 
on October 4 passed a law levying an in- 
come tax on the people the proceeds of 
which are to be used for military purposes 
in case the conflict results in war. The 
difficulties of Chile and Ecuador were of 
an internal nature. In Chile efforts were 
being made to restore the deposed Carlos 
Davila to power. The government, how- 
ever, appeared to take little notice of them 
and went forward with its preparations for 
general elections on October 30. The 
presidency of Ecuador was threatened 
with overthrowal as efforts were being 
made to install a military dictatorship. 
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ID it ever occur to you as you were 
reading the history of the quarrel 
between the mother country and the col- 
onies—the quarrel which resulted in the 


Revolutionary War and 

Conflicting American independence — 
- that the problems of that 
Economic day were similar in na- 
Interests ture to certain of the 


problems of our own time? 
Suppose we stop for a while now to 
examine a few of the causes of friction 
during the period preceding the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and suppose we then 
compare the conflicts of interest in that 
day with economic situations of the pres- 
ent time. We may then be able to see 
the connection between our own economic 
conflicts and those which resulted a little 
more than a century and a half ago in 
the breaking away of the colonies from 
the British Empire. 

It is a fact that the disputes between 
England and the colonies resulted from a 
conflict of economic interests. The ruling 
class in England was composed of mer- 
chants, manufacturers and landlords. There 
were many people in England who did not 
belong to these occupations. There were 
laborers and farm hands and clerks. But 
they had little influence in governmental 
affairs, for England was not the democratic 
country a century and a half.ago that she 
is today. 

Now these influential groups among the 
English people stood to profit by the colo- 
nial policy which the government adopted. 
The manufacturers wanted to be free from 
colonial competition, so acts were passed 
prohibiting the colonists in America from 
engaging in certain forms of manufactur- 
ing. The landlords who engaged in sheep 
raising and were interested in the woolen 
industry profited by the prohibition of 
woolen manufacturing in the colonies. 
Wealthy people of all classes, who then, 
as now, were burdened by heavy taxes, 
profited, or thought they would profit, by 
the placing of taxes such as the stamp 
tax on the American colonies. If this 
had, worked out successfully, it would 
have reduced the tax burden in Eng- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


there did shortly after the World War. 
Prices fell. Those who had goods to sell 
were in a bad state. Farmers especially 

suffered, as they have been 


When suffering during the last 
Prices twelve years or so. Now 
Fell these farmers, then as now, 
a 


were in large part debtors. 
The agricultural elements 
of the population usually owe money to 
the industrial elements. They borrow 
money for the development and expansion 
of their business. Then when hard times 
‘come they find it difficult to pay their 
debts. 


Debtors always lose when prices are fall- 
ing. Suppose, for example, that a farmer 
borrows one hundred dollars when wheat 
sells for one dollar a bushel. In effect he 
is borrowing one hundred bushels, and the 
debt can be repaid if he sells one hundred 
bushels of wheat. Now suppose prices fall 
so that wheat brings only fifty cents a 
bushel. His debt in dollars remains the 
same—one hundred dollars—but now in 
order to pay it he must sell, not one hun- 
dred bushels of wheat, but two hundred 
bushels. Yet it is no easier for him to 
raise a bushel of wheat than it was before. 
In effect, then, his debt has been doubled. 
This is a bad thing for him, but of course 
it is a good thing for those from whom 
he borrowed the money. They loaned the 
money when it would buy one hundred 
bushels of wheat, and they get it back 
when it buys two hundred bushels. 

Under circumstances like this the debtor 
classes are always looking about for ways 
to raise prices. They frequently think of 
some device by which they may increase 
the amount of money in circulation. They 
have plans for printing paper money and 
substituting it for gold. They intend in 
this way to reduce the value of the dollar 
by putting more dollars in circulation. 
If they can do that, they will bring about 
a situation under which a dollar will no 
longer exchange for two bushels of wheat, 
but will exchange again as it has done, for 


one bushel of wheat, or possibly only half 
a bushel. In the latter case it will be the 
debtor instead of the creditor who will 
benefit. 


And so we find that in the years before 
the Revolution the colonists were wanting 
to issue paper money. They were wanting 

it issued by the colonial 
This would 


Debtors governments. 

sl have benefited them. It 
° would have hurt the lend- 
Creditors 


ing classes in England and 
so, naturally enough, we 
find the British government passing laws 
forbidding the colonists to issue paper 
money. And this was one of the causes 
of irritation. It was one of the causes of 
the American Revolution. 

This conflict of interest between manu- 
facturers and merchants and landlords on 
the one side, and farmers on the other, 
between creditors on the one hand and 
debtors on the other, was not solved when 
the colonists won independence from the 
mother country. The British ruling class 
was now cast out of the picture, and one 
might suppose that the farmers and debt- 
ors would have their own way and would 
issue paper money to their hearts’ content, 
and thus raise prices and make debts easy 
to pay. They did do this for a while. 
Such a state of things prevailed during the 
period of the Articles of Confederation. 
Prices went up. The value of money went 


down. Debts became almost worthless to 
creditors. Then an interesting thing hap- 
pened. It turned out that there were 


many lenders as well as borrowers in 
America. There were two classes here. 


_ There was an element in the United States 


which represented the same interests as 
had the old ruling class in England. And 
after a while this class of business men 
and bankers and lenders got control of the 
situation. They established a strong cen- 
tral government. They wrote the Consti- 
tution of the United States in 1789, and 
this Constitution provided, as did the old 








laws on the English statute books, that 
the separate states could not issue paper 
money. 


The industrialist and financial interests, 
then, were in the saddle in America, but 
the fight was not over. Time and again 
in American history there 
have been great political 


Contests . 

H conflicts between those who 
ead stood to gain if prices 
Continued 


should go up and those who 
stood to gain if prices went 
down. There have been those who wanted 
to issue paper money freely in order to 
help debtors. And there have been those 
who wished to hold debts to their old val- 
ues so as to protect creditors. The “Green- 
back” movement of the period following 
the Civil War was a movement of west- 
ern farmers who were in debt—a move- 
ment to issue paper money so that prices 
should go up and debts could more easily 
be paid. The free silver movement of 
the eighteen-nineties was a similar one. 
And today in the western states of Amer- 
ica, there is an active demand for legis- 
lation which will help debtors. Some 
want paper money to be issued. One form 
of this demand is the claim that the 
bonus should be paid to the ex-service 
men in paper money issued by the Treas- 
ury and not backed by gold. Others 
want silver to be issued freely as money. 
Still others are calling for some plan, as 
yet not well defined, by which farmers 
may be enabled to pay off their mortgages 
more easily. 


It is hard to find a better summary of 
the nature of the conflict between the 
mother country and the colonies, and of 

the relation of that dispute 


r= to later conflicts of inter- 

t, than is supplied b 
” Beard and Beard in “The 
Struggle 


Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion”: 

In a larger sense the American Revolution 
was merely one battle in the long political 
campaign that has been waged for more than 

two centuries on this continent. The 





land, for it would have placed upon 
the Americans a large part of the 
costs of the French and Indian War. 
While these acts benefited the Eng- 
lish ruling class, they were against the 
interests of American merchants, 
manufacturers, workers and farmers. 

And there was another great con- 
flict of interest. The ruling class in 
England was industrial. England 
was, to a considerable extent, an in- 
dustrial region. The American colo- 
nies were agricultural. Now it very 
often happens that there is a conflict 
of interest between the industrial 
centers and the rural regions. A 
difference frequently appears be- 
tween these sections on the question 
of debts and money. Such an issue 
was raised in the period before the 
American Revolution. During the 
French and Indian War the people 
in nearly all of the American colo- 
nies were prosperous, just as the 
American people were prosperous 
during the recent World War. The 
war brought new business. There 
was much buying and selling, for 
the armed forces had to be supplied. 
Prices rose. The farmers especially 
—and most of the colonists were 
farmers—secured good prices for 
their products, just as they were se- 
curing good prices during the World 








institutions of metropolis and colony 
and the issues of their dispute were 
analogous to the institutions and is- 
sues that have figured in every great 
national crisis from that day to this. 
On the side of the mother country, a 
Crown and Parliament sought to gov- 
ern all America somewhat after the 
fashion of the President and Con- 
gress under the federal Constitution 
of 1787. The central British govern- 
ment regulated the interstate and for- 
eign commerce of the thirteen colonies 
in the interest of the manufacturing 
and commercial classes of England; it 
directed the disposal of western lands; 
it struck down paper money and con- 
trolled the currency; it provided for a 
common defense and conducted the di- 
plomacy of the continent... . 


On the American side of the colonial 
conflict, the agent of local power was 
the popular assembly which aspired to 
sovereignty and independence, placing 
all rights of person and property at the 
disposal of passing majorities. It au- 
thorized the issue of paper money; 
passed bankruptcy acts in the interest 
of debtors; stayed the collection of 
overdue obligations. . . . The British 
government brought heavy pressure upon 
it; an explosion resulted. For a decade 
the state legislature was sovereign, and 
it worked its will in matters of finance, 
currency, debts, trade, and property. 
Then followed the inevitable reaction 
in which were restored, under the aegis 
of the Constitution and under American 
leadership, agencies of control and eco- 
nomic policies akin to those formerly 
employed by Great Britain. In a word, 








War. 
A while after the French and In- 
dian War, there came a crash, as 


—Culver Service 


THE TAX GATHERER BEATEN OFF 


The Colonists, like debtors generally, had a marked dislike for creditors and tax collectors. 


the American Revolution was merely 
one phase of a social process that be- 
gan long before the founding of James- 
town and is not yet finished. 
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Personalities of Men Who Have Been Active 
in the Affairs of the Week 


E will be hearing a great deal for 

several weeks of the Lytton report. 
This is one of the famous international 
documents of our time. Who is the man 
from whom it takes its name? 

The chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations to in- 
vestigate and report 
upon the Japanese- 
Chinese dispute which 
culminated in the 
establishment of the 
state of Manchukuo, 
is an Englishman, the 
second Earl of Lyt- 
ton. He was born at 
Simla, India, in 1877. 
His father was at 
that time the viceroy 
of India. The father 
was also a literary 
man. Under the pen 
name of Owen Mere- 
dith he wrote “Lucille.” His grandfather 
was the famous Victorian novelist, Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

The present earl succeeded to his title 
in 1891, upon the death of his father. He 
began his official career in 1910 as chair- 
man of the Royal Commission for the 
Brussels, Rome and Turin Expositions. He 
was civil lord of the admiralty in 1916 and 
again in 1919 and 1920. He retained the 
interest in India which he had acquired 
in his youth and became under-secretary 
of state for India in 1920. In 1922 he 
became governor of Bengal and held the 
position for five years. During four 
months of this time, in 1925, he served 
as viceroy and acting governor general of 
India. He was the leader of the Indian 
delegates to the eighth and ninth League 
of Nations Assemblies in 1927 and 1928. 

The Earl of Lytton is a typical English 
aristocrat. He is a lover of sports and 
participates in golf, tennis, shooting, fish- 
ing, skating and skiing. He maintains a 
large estate at Simla, India, the place of 
his birth. 
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RIGHT HAND MAN 

“The pudgy, pleasant multi-millionaire 
from New York” is the way the Outlook 
described Ogden 
Mills, then  under- 
secretary of the 
treasury, last winter. 
Now Mr. Mills, who 
has succeeded An- 
drew W. Mellon to 
the secretaryship of 
the treasury, is com- 
monly considered the 
right-hand man of 
the Hoover adminis- 
tration. He is cam- 
paigning eloquently 
and forcefully, deliv- 
ering addresses which 
present the administration’s case more log- 
ically, perhaps, than any other speaker in 
the service of the Republican National 
Committee. Next to the president himself 
he appears to be the best drawing card and 
most effective campaigner on the Repub- 
lican side. 

It is true that Ogden Mills is a very 
wealthy man. He is a member of an old 
and aristocratic family. He was born in 
Newport, Rhode Island, forty-eight years 
ago. He graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity at the age of twenty and proceeded 
with a law course, being admitted to the 
bar four years later. He served for two 
years in the New York state senate. He 
had large financial interests and became a 
director of several great corporations, in- 
cluding the Santa Fe Railroad and the 
Continental Paper Company. He served 
in France with the A. E. F. and shortly 
after the close of the war resumed his 
political career. He was a member of the 
House of Representatives from 1921 to 
1927. He ran against Alfred E. Smith 
for the governorship of New York in 1926 
and was badly defeated. He resigned from 
the House in 1927 to become under-sec- 
retary of the treasury. 

As under-secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
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Mills became an influential figure. Andrew 
W. Mellon, mighty in reputation but frail 
of body, allowed an increasing share of 
the burden of the office to fall upon the 
capable shoulders of the young under- 
secretary. Mr. Mills became the direct- 
ing force in the Treasury Department and 
a power in the administration of President 
Coolidge, and later in that of President 
Hoover. Then last winter the aging sec- 
retary of the treasury was transferred to 
the Court of St. James and Mr. Mills 
assumed the headship of the department. 
He is a thoroughgoing conservative and 
has very ably expounded the principles of 
conservative Republicanism. 





A ROOSEVELT REPUBLICAN 

A number of the progressive Republi- 
cans are sulking in their tents, refusing to 
come to the support of the Hoover ticket 
this fall. But the outstanding leader of 
them, Senator George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska, has gone off the reserve altogether 
and is campaigning openly for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Governor Roosevelt. 
When the Roosevelt train stopped at 
Norris’ home town, McCook, Nebraska, 
the senator and the 
governor spoke from 
the same platform 
and both advocated 
the cause of pro- 
gressivism. 

Senator Norris is 
one of the few men 
in American politics 
whose honesty and 
sincerity is never 
questioned even by 








. OH. &E. 
those of opposite GEORGE W. 
political faiths. Many NORRIS 


men are held in high 

regard, but Senator Norris’ position of 
universal esteem is almost unique. There 
are plenty of conservatives who consider 
him a crank. There are those who regard 
him as a dangerous radical. But his 
character, his ability and his straightfor- 
wardness are never questioned. 

George W. Norris is seventy-two years 
old. He was born on a farm in Ohio and 
worked as a hired hand on Ohio farms 
during his youth. He would work during 
the summer and attend school in the 
winter. Later he taught school, attended 
an Ohio college and a normal school, fin- 
ished a law course at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, was admitted to the bar when he 
was twenty-two years old, taught another 
year in order to have enough money to 
start up in his law work, and then moved 
to Nebraska at the age of twenty-four. He 
entered politics quite early and served as 
prosecuting attorney and judge. He after- 
ward came to Washington as a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1903 and 
served in the House until 1913. Since 
that time he has been a member of the 
United States Senate. 

This Nebraska senator has always been 
an independent in politics. While he was 
in the House of Representatives he was 
known ‘as an insurgent, and led the cam- 
paign to liberalize the rules in the House 
—a campaign which resulted in the 
shearing of the power of the speaker. The 
speaker at the time was “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, of Illinois, and the Norris fight 
was waged against what was known as 
“Cannonism.” In the Senate, Norris has 
led the liberal, or progressive, wing of the 
party. He has fought successfully for 
anti-injunction legislation and for the sub- 
mission of the “Lame Duck” Amendment, 
which would change the time of the meet- 
ing of Congress and of the inauguration of 
the president. He is greatly interested 
now in having the United States govern- 
ment keep control of the Muscle Shoals 
plant and use it as an experiment in the 
production of electric power. 





MEXICO’S PRESIDENT 


A new president assumed office in 
Mexico last month. Abelardo Rodriguez 
was appointed provisional president of the 
republic to succeed Pascual Ortiz Rubio, 





who resigned be- 
cause of ill health 
and political dif- 
ficulties. He will 
fill the remain- 
der of Rubio’s 
term, which ex- 
pires on Novem- 
ber 30, 1934. 
The new presi- 
dent is a native of 
the state of So- 
nora. He was 
born in the town 
of Nogales, 
which is just 
across the bor- 
der from Ari- 
zona, a town 
which his father 
helped to found. 
He is forty-one 
years of age and 
has been a sol- 
dier since boy- 
hood. His mili- 
tary training was 
taken in his na- 
tive town. Step 
by step he ad- 
vanced in army 
rank from a sec- 
ond lieutenant to 
to the rank of 
divisional gen- 
eral. It is said 
that he has taken 
part in every im- 
portant battle 
fought in Mex- 
ico since 1913. 
In a fight with 
the noted guer- 
illa, Francisco 
Villa, he was 
wounded in the 
face. 

President Rod- 
riguez has had 
experience in 





governing, how- 
ever, as well as 
fighting. Re- 


cently he served 
as governor of 
the northern dis- 
trict of lower 
California. In 
this position he 
showed himself 
to be an excel- 
lent organizer. 
He was particu- 
larly popular 
with the workers 
and peasants, 
who _ considered 
him a friend of 
the common peo- 
ple. He has held 
several cabinet 
positions, hav- 
ing been min- 
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AS HINDENBURG REACHES HIS 85TH BIRTHDAY GERMANY 
CONTINUES IN POLITICAL SUSPENSE. A DEMON- 
STRATION 1N BERLIN. 








ister of foreign 
affairs and minister of war and marine. 
The Mexican president is a lover of 
sports and of outdoor life. He was widely 
known in his native state as a baseball 
player. He is a strong and robust man 
and works vigorously and_ untiringly. 
Americans should be interested to know 
that he is regarded as a friend of the 
United States. 





PRESIDENT HINDENBURG 





President Hindenburg, whose eighty-fifth 
birthday was celebrated recently, has con- 
ducted himself as president in such a way 
as to mystify many people. He was elected 
for his first term seven years ago because 
of his popularity as a war hero. He had 
always associated with the Junkers, the 
great landlord class, and the militarists. 
He was an out and out monarchist. But 
as soon as he assumed the presidency he 
appeared to turn his back on those who 
had elected him and to give his support 
to the Social Democrats and the Center 
groups—strong advocates of the republic. 
He frowned upon every attempt to weaken 
the republican form of government. Then 


last summer, when he came up for reélec- 
tion, he was supported by the democratic 
forces and was opposed by his old friends, 
the monarchists, Junkers, the military ele- 
ment. But then a strange thing happened. 
Very shortly after he was elected he turned 
away from these democratic forces who 
had elected him and gave his support to the 
militarists and the Junkers. He placed the 
von Papen government in power. 

Does this mean that von Hindenburg is 
fickle and irresponsible? Apparently it 
means just the reverse of that. He has at 
all times retained his sentiments in favor 
of monarchy and the old regime, but he 
takes the position that his office requires 
him to maintain a stable government in 
Germany and he thinks the way to do it 
is to give encouragement to those political 
groups which appear to have the backing 
of the majority of the people. Seven years 
ago the democratic groups seemed the ones 
best able to insure strength and stability 
to the government. Now they have lost 
the favor of the majority of the people, 
apparently, and the best chance for stabil- 
ity appears to lie with the more conserva- 
tive and aristocratic forces. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 
ON FAR EAST AFFAIR 


(Concluded from page 2) 
interchanges and studies by the highest Chi- 
nese and Japanese authorities. 

The Nakamura case, more than any other 
incident, greatly aggravated the resentment of 
the Japanese and their agitation in favor of 
a forceful means to effect a solution of out- 
standing Chino-Japanese difficulties in regard 
to Manchuria... . 

The claim that there were 300 cases out- 
standing between the two countries, and that 
peaceful methods for settling them had been 
progressively exhausted by one of the parties, 
cannot be substantiated. These so-called 
“cases” were rather situations arising out of 
broader issues, which were rooted in funda- 
mentally irreconcilable policies. Each side 
accuses the other of having violated, uni- 
laterally interpreted or ignored the stipula- 
tions of the Sino-Japanese agreements, Each 
side had legitimate grievances against the 
other. 


Thus, the Lytton Commission found that 
both parties were to blame for the situa- 
tion which existed just prior to September 
18, 1931. The Chinese had aggravated the 
Japanese, and the Japanese the Chinese. 
The two nations became more and more 
embittered. The report states further: 


In the course of September public senti- 
ment (in Japan) regarding the Chinese ques- 
tions, with the Nakamura case as the focal 
point, became very strong. Time and again 
the opinion was expressed that the policy of 
leaving so many issues in Manchuria unset- 
tled had caused the Chinese authorities to 
make light of Japan. Settlement of all im- 
pending issues, if necessary by force, became 
a popular slogan. 

MANCHUKUO 

The ensuing invasion of Manchuria by 
Japan, the attack on Shanghai, and the 
establishment of an “independent” Man- 
chukuo, are events well known to the gen- 
eral public. The Lytton Commission re- 
states them in detail. It found that the 
Japanese took Manchuria in accordance 
with a “carefully prepared plan.” ‘The 
military operations of the Japanese troops 
during this night cannot be regarded as 
measures of legitimate self-defense,” the 
report states. With this assertion the Lyt- 
ton Commission disputes the Japanese con- 
tention that they acted only in self- 
defense. 

Nor does the commission uphold the 
establishment of Manchukuo. It does not 
believe that the present government of the 
former Chinese province exists in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people, as the 
Japanese maintain. “It is clear,” says the 
report, “that the independence movement 
which had never been heard of in Man- 
churia before September, 1931, was only 
made possible by the presence of the Jap- 
anese troops.” The report continues: 


The evidence received from all sources has 
satisfied the commission that while there were 
a number of factors which contributed to 
the creation of “Manchukuo” the two which, 
in combination, were most effective, and with- 
out which, in our judgment, the new State 
could not have been formed, were the pres- 
ence of Japanese troops and the activities of 
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Japanese officials, both civil and military. 

For this reason the present régime cannot 
be considered to have been called into ex- 
istence by a genuine and spontaneous inde- 
pendence movement. ° 


The commission goes on to point out 
the connection between Japan and Man- 
chukuo and comes to the conclusion that 
“there is no genuine Chinese support for 
the Manchukuo government, which is re- 
garded by the local Chinese as an instru- 
ment of the Japanese.” 

In the two chapters which conclude that 
part of the report devoted to inquiry the 
commission examines the Chinese boycott 
against Japan, citing its effectiveness and 
raising the question whether, as a national 


policy, it is “consistent with friendly rela- 


tions or in conformity with treaty obliga- 
tions.” Finally, the commission states that 
what is most needed in Manchuria is a 
government acceptable to the people and 
capable of maintaining law and order. It 
holds that no foreign power can hope suc- 
cessfully to develop Manchurian resources 
without “wholehearted codperation of the 
Chinese masses,” and that “neither will 
China ever be free from anxiety and dan- 
ger unless these northern provinces cease 
to afford a battleground for the conflict- 
ing ambitions of neighboring powers.” 


SUGGESTIONS 


These are the main points of the very 
extensive investigation conducted by the 
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Lytton Commission in the Far East. In 
the light of these uncovered facts the com- 
mission arrives at the following conclu- 
sions: 

A new and different solution should be 
sought. A mere restoration of the con- 
dition which existed before September 18, 
1931, would not do. The present conflict 
was caused by that condition and to re- 
store it would only be to invite further 
trouble. On the other hand, it would be 
equally unsatisfactory to allow the pres- 
ent Manchukuo government to continue. 
This system is opposed to the interests of 
China, it is not in accordance with the 
wishes of the Manchurian people and it 
is questionable whether it is to the real 
interest of Japan. However, the justice 
of Japan’s demand for a stable govern- 
ment in: Manchuria cannot be denied. The 
commission recognizes the importance of 
Manchuria to Japan and also takes ac- 
count of the importance of Japan to 
China. The two countries need each other 
and should work in close collaboration 
rather than at cross-purposes. 


PRINCIPLES 


The solution to the problem, states the 
commission, must be in accordance with 
certain principles if it is to prove success- 
ful. Ten are listed. 

1. Both countries must derive benefit 

from it. 
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It must have due regard for the in- 
terests of Russia in Manchuria. 

. It must conform with the Covenant 
of the League, the Pact of Paris and 
the Nine-Power Treaty. 

. The rights and interests of Japan 
in Manchuria are facts which can- 
not be ignored. They must be so 
recognized. 

. Provision must be made for the set- 
tling of minor disputes in the future. 

New treaties must be concluded to 
re-state the rights, interests and 
responsibilities of both nations. 

The new government of Manchuria 
should have a large degree of au- 
tonomy. 

An effective local police force must 
be maintained, all other armed 
forces must be withdrawn and non- 
aggression treaties concluded be- 
tween the interested countries. 

A new commercial treaty to encour- 
age the economic relations between 
the two countries should be con- 
cluded. 

The maintenance of peace in China 
is a matter of international concern. 
There should be international co- 
operation in the internal reconstruc- 
tion of China. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT 


As a means of putting these definite 
principles into effect the Lytton Commis- 
sion suggests that China and Japan be in- 
vited to join in discussions, possibly with 
the assistance of neutral observers. The 
report states that in the new Manchurian 
government, which it believes should be 
established, China should retain the control 
of foreign relations, customs, post office, 
salt tax and possibly a few other things. 
The central government should appoint the 
first chief executive of the government of 
Manchuria and should have the power to 
give him instructions in order that inter- 
national obligations may be fulfilled. In 
all other respects Manchuria should gov- 
ern itself. 

The Lytton Commission suggests that a 
number of foreign advisers be called in to 
help put the new Manchurian government 
on its feet. A substantial proportion of 
these advisers should be Japanese. As a 
precedent, the commission cites the fact 
that Japan at one time employed a num- 
ber of foreign advisers, having in 1875 as 
many as 500. Eventually, the report holds, 
these foreign advisers should be replaced 
by Chinese when these latter have re- 
ceived the necessary training. 

The commission touched on many de- 
tails which space does not permit of treat- 
ment here. One of the most interesting 
features of its plan is the provision that 
all foreign troops be withdrawn from Man- 
churia. Japan has long maintained from 
10,000 to 15,000 troops in that region to 
protect her extensive railway interests. The 
commission believes peace can be assured 
by a local police force and by good govern- 
ment. 
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